CONCHOLOGISTS OF THE PAST 
2. George French Angas (1822 - 1886) 
By Gilbert P. Whitley 


Honorary Associate, The Australian Museum, Sydney. 
Plate 3 


“The Father of Australian Conchology ” was the title be- 
stowed on George French Angas by Tom Iredale when he wroté 
an account of that artist and naturalist for the Australian Zoologist 
in 1959. Iredale provided there a bibliography of Angas and an 
index of his new names for molluses, but he expressed dissatisfaction 
with the only known portrait of Angas because it showed a some 
what boyish, “ delicate-looking artist”, whereas Angas was a deter- 
mined adventurer who had suffered incredible hardships in many 
parts of the globe. This portrait, reproduced in Iredale and Hull’s 
Monograph of the Australian Loricates in 1927, showed the facial 
portion of a photocopy by Appleby of Sydney of a head-and- 
shoulders 1848 portrait, still filed with photographs of trustees ant 
senior officials in the Australian Museum’s archives. This was agair 
a copy of an almost full-length portrait, (perhaps a self-portrait? ): 
which was lithographed by a London artist in 1848, when Angas 
was 26 years old. It shows him with his paintbox and brushes; 
attired for working out-of-doors, as was his wont, with sketchbook 
and pencil in his hands. This portrait was first published in Angas 
The Kafirs Illustrated, 1849, frontispiece. It is the same as Portrait 
P. 3/A in the Mitchell Library, Sydney, and has been reproduced 
by Pamela Ruskin in Walkabout, 1967, and on the cover of A. H. 
` & A. W. Reed’s prospectus (1967). Up to now, it was the only 
known picture of George French Angas. However, on looking 
through old photograph albums in the Australian Museum, Sydney: 
I noticed an old photograph of Angas, evidently one which he sent 
to John Brazier in 1869 (see correspondence, below) and Brazier 
has written the date of Angas’s death, some 17 years later, below it- 
Angas is shown in London, his silk hat on the table, and even ™ 
his forties is not as weatherbeaten as one might expect and his hair 
is still dark. Through the courtesy of the Museum authorities ant 
the skill of Mr. C. V. Turner of the Department of Photography, 4 
copy of it is here published (pl. 3). 


It is to Tom Iredale, too, that we should be grateful for a¥ 
illuminating anecdote which he uses to introduce his account (1969) 
of Charles Hedley. In that paper Iredale relates: 
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f “Our first knowledge of Hedley as a conchologist is concerned 
in the recounting of one of those extraordinary coincidences which 
occur daily, and yet are inexplicable by the law of averages or 
chances. Invalided as a youth through asthmatic troubles Hedley 
Was living in the south of France, and there, searching for shells, 
observed another gentleman who appeared to be engaged in the 
Same unusual pursuit. Such an unexpected oceasion invited con- 
versation so Hedley courteously inquired of the other, who appeared 
to be a dapper Frenchman ........ if he were seeking shells. As 
Hedley had voiced his inquiry in French he was surprised to find 
himself misunderstood, so, venturing, repeated the question in 
English to which he got a ready affirmative. Cards were exchanged 
and the stranger turned out to be George French Angas, the great 
Australian conchologist, sometime previously Secretary of the Aust- 
ralian Museum. At that meeting Hedley had no thought whatever 
of coming to Australia, still less of following the calling of con- 
chologist, and had little or no knowledge of the Australian Museum. 
It was indeed a curious meeting of Elijah and Elisha, each absolutely 
unconscious of the future relationship, for fate willed it that Angas’s 
ist of the Marine Mollusca of New South Wales should be followed 
nearly fifty years later by Hedley’s well known Check-List. It may 
%e emphasized that this meeting with Angas had absolutely no 
Yearmg upon Hedley’s future movements.” 


The Australian Dictionary of Biography gives an account of 
George French Angas which is the result of modern scholarship 
(see Morgan, 1966), whilst Gordon (1940) and Pamela Ruskin 
(1967) supplied accounts of that pioneer artist. Angas was born 
and died in England but the number of biographies of him which 
Cxist (see References, below) do not agree as to exact days and 
Places, and some contain errors. An artist, he was connected with 
the British Museum and was appointed Collector in 1847. He was 
Widely travelled and had considerable linguistic attainments, and 
le accompanied Layard to Nineveh. 


Iredale and Hull (1927) stated that Angas was Secretary of 
the Australian Museum in 1851, but Iredale (1959) and the A. D. B. 
(Morgan, 1966) say that he was appointed in 1853 and held that 
Position until 1860. From the Australian Museum’s Minutes, man- 
Useript Register of Employces, and old Letter Book, I have confirmed 
that he was appointed Secretary and Accountant on 30th July, 1853, 
at a salary of £300 per annum with apartments for himself and 
family in the museum. His resignation was announced 7th December, 
1859, to take effect on Ist March, 1860. He is said to have gone back 
to England in 1861 but this is contradicted in Iredale’s paper (1959), 
no alternative date being given; he may have gone to South Aust- 
ralia before leaving for England in 1863. Angas was never “ Director 
xt.. -Of the Government Museum” (Anonymous, 1887): the term 
‘ Director” was rarely used in the early days of the Australian 
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Museum — Curator, Secretary, Superintendent or Zoologist were 
titles usually employed — a man could be a member of the con 
mittee of superintendence, curator and secretary all at once; there 
was not the clear definition of trustees, director, scientific, admini- 
strative and other staff, as we know them now. The office of paid 
Secretary of the Australian Muscum was abolished by the Govern- 
ment in 1845 due to financial stringency, the Rev. W. B. Clarke 
having been the holder of the position at the time. Members 0! 
the Committee of Superintendence such as Lieut. Robert Lynd, R.N. 
(1845 to 1847) and the Rev. George E. Turner (1847 to 1853) 
ees as Honorary Secretaries, in the years indicated, just before 
ngas. 


Malacologists may only be concerned with the works of 
Angas on molluscs. He was intcrested in collecting shells from 
childhood and made probably the first Australian shell collection: 
Very few shells, however, are featured in his early publishe 
productions (e.g. New Zealanders, 1847). George Bennett (1860, 
Gatherings of a Naturalist in Australasia, page vi) acknowledged; 
“The drawings, with a few exceptions, are from the accurate penti 
of Mr. G. F. Angas...... ”, so the Sea Lizard, Glaucus hexapterygitt’ 
(Bennett, loc. cit., fig. 3) and the artifacts associated with Nauti! 
(figs. 24-26) may be considered as amongst Angas’s earliest publishe 
drawings of malacological subjects. 


Iredale (1959: 363) observed that, “ Angas did not illustrate 
his conchological papers except the one dealing with the Nake‘ 
Marine Slugs. However when Cox prepared his Monograph © 
Australian Land Shells he asked Angas to examine some species 1 
the British Museum, and Angas prepared coloured paintings which 
Cox included in two additional plates...... The originals © 
these paintings of nudibranchs and land shells are in the Australia” 
Museum to this day. (Australian Museum Library 101/B. 12.) 


A number of Angas’ shells went to the British Museum, 
others to the Hancock Museum, Newecastle-on-Tyne (see Hedley: 
1913). Angas had the distinction of collecting the chiton, Choripla* 
grayi, still only known from his type from Sydney Harbour in the 
1860s. His travels are fairly well documented in the references 
given below, but we know little of his whereabouts in Queenslan‘ 
about 1858. Certainly he was in Moreton Bay, as we learn from 
his correspondence with Brazier, which now claims our attentio” 


Angas’ letters to Brazier. 


The Mitchell Library, Sydney, has three substantial volumes 
of “Brazier Papers MSS” (Nos, A. 7321-3) which contain corres 
pondence between Angas and Brazier from 1867 onwards. Angas 
notepaper in each case bears the address: 72, Portland Road, Notting 
Hill, London. Sometimes there is a crest looking, to my unheraldi¢ 
eye, like a swan-necked bird with a horseshoe in its hooked bea 
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above the motto Semper vigilans. Sometimes mourning notepaper 
Is used. 


The first letter is dated July 6th, 1867: 
“Mr. John Brazier. 


Dear Sir, 


I was happy to receive your obliging letter of 
May Ist, and shall be glad to correspond with you, and to receive 
rom you from time to time such shells as I may desire for description 
or otherwise. Of course I understand that I am to pay you for 
What I receive...... I send you by this mail (book post) a copy 
of my last paper on new Port Jackson shells (with plate) also 
the 7st part of my list of Port Jackson & c. species — the second 
Dart I will send you when ready...... I am just now sending 
ack to Sydney & to Dr. Cox, a large number of shells, mostly 
Port Jackson, which I have named for him at a vast amount of 
abour and research...... 


Sr TRE Look on the red & yellow gorgonias near the 


Heads at very low tides, on them you will occasionally find specimens 
of Ovulum...... 
In haste, Yours faithfully 


George French Angas.” 

In a letter dated Feb. 19th 1868, Angas asks Brazier about 

shells for purchase or exchange and looks forward to receiving a 

Volute which, if new, he will name after Brazier in the Proceedings 

of the Zoological Society. He tells Brazier the London prices for 

shells and adds a postscript, “I have lately been elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Society.” 


Angas’ enthusiasm mounts as he writes on May 15, 1868: 
“My dear Sir 
I have received the very interesting box of shells 


o o I find some that are new...... You are a most careful 
and correct naturalist. ..... Mr. Henry Adams is now examining 
all the very small species put up in quills..... -, What a famous 
Place Lake Macquarie would be to dredge in...... By the bye, 
try dredging at night — then the carnivorous shells come out of 


their nestling places under rocks in deep water, to crawl about on 
the sands and feed. Very early at daybreak & at twilight till quite 


dark are the best times for dredging..... . Try also sinking lobster 
pots or baskets...... pull up after 2 nights & find your shells. 


Yours very truly 
Geo, F. Angas.” 
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Memo., dated June 14th, 1868, acknowledging shells...... SI 
think the Volute is V. thatcheri McCoy.” 


Letter dated June 19th, 1868, [acknowledges Brazier’s letter, 
list and shells. The Volute which he had hoped to name after 
Brazier proved to be thatcheri. Angas is sending shells to Sydney 
by his friend Madame Fesq]. “Voluta marmorata is a shell I 
greatly desire...... ” [There is a list of Angas’s identifications 
for Brazier.] 


A list of identifications is also appended to another letter, 
of Sept. 30th, 1868, acknowledging another box of shells, some 
new, which he is going to describe and figure. Angas states, 


bt os oan There is not a single copy to be had of my Monograph 
of the Port Jackson naked-gilled Mollusca... ... in the French 
Journal de Conchyliologie 5 or 6 years acon n x 


A letter of Dec. 3rd, 1868, acknowledges box number 3. Angas 
is going to return the Voluta punctata Swainson compared with ihe 
specimen in the British Museum. He has the privilege of access 
to the Cuming collection on private days. A further list of identifi- 
cations is supplied and on this Brazier had later penned localities, 
or remarks like “to be returned” or “given to Angas”. 


Angas says in a letter of Jan, 30th, 1869, that he is packing 
and forwarding shells to Brazier by Pickford’s [though it seems 
he delayed this task for some time]. The Voluta thatcheri’s exact 
locality was Bampton Shoals. Angas comments on identities of 
various shells and writes, “How I wish New Guinea would open 
up a bit.” 

More remarks on various shells are in a letter of February 
24th, 1869: “Dr. Cox has sent me a very remarkable discoidal 
helix E: I am going to describe it as H. boydi (after poor Ben 
Boyd). It is from Bougainville I.” 


[The name Helix boydi does not appear in Iredale’s 1959 
index, and Angas had second thoughts about naming the shell after 
the ill-fated adventurer, Boyd, who was killed by cannibals 18 years 


earlier at a time when Angas was on the goldfields. — G.P.W.] 
“The Helix macleayi will bring joy to my heart...... 
“ Many thanks for the photograph of the [Australian] Mus- 
eum. It is quite an imposing building now...... 


“I do not want Turbo imperialis from Moreton Bay, thank 
you, as I have several I found there myself...... [This seems 
about the only definite reference to Angas’s whereabouts in Queens- 


land, probably in 1858 — G.P.W.] 


“I quite agree with you about poor old Dr. Gray’s madness: 
His trinomial nomenclature of the Volutes is regarded by every 


body as absurd...... 


“I enclose my photo. with an earnest request that I may 
be favored with yours. 
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“Ever yours most truly 


Geo. French Angas.” 


[How fitting it is, a century later, that this photograph 
which Angas sent to Brazier in Sydney should now be reprc:luced 


= GW] 


The next letter in the series is from the same address, 72, 
Portland Road, Notting Hill, and is dated August 12th, 1869, but 
it comes from the conchologist’s daughter, Annie A, Angas, explaining 
that, “ After a long and very painful illness which has confined my 
dear Papa to his bed for many weeks which totally incapacited him 
from raising his hand to use a pen he appears now to be somewhat 
mending.” 


However, Angas is again capable of writing and acknowl- 
edging Voluta elliotti Sowerby from Brazier on Sept. 12th, 1869: 
“....L am sadly in arrears with my work and correspondence... . 
Many thanks for your photo.” 


Angas gives more notes on identifications in a letter of Oct. 
Tth, 1869, and reiterates his intention to keep types of new species 
to be placed eventually in the British Museum collection. [He was 
evidently a very conscientious worker who took great trouble to 
identify material and would not describe novelties from imperfect 
specimens; he also insisted on the necessity to figure new species 
and provide correctly named species to his correspondents. His 
letters to Brazier are less formal than before:] “I much regret 
that [sic] Dr. Cox having named an insignificant little snail after 
you. I am prevented giving your name to a good showy snorter 
of a helix.” 


“Our conchologists will have it that Voluta ruckeri is only 
a local variety of piperita and that both are nothing more than 
vars. of rutila! in fact that they originally sprang from the same 
fathers and mothers!! — I dont go quite so far myself...... 


Angas writes again on January 25th, 1870, saying that he 
is going to send shells to Brazier for him, Cox and Hargreaves. 
Angas was startled to see in “our Zoological Circular of the 13th” 
m entry which he cut out and pasted in the letter. It read as 
ollows: 


“7. — Dr, J. C. Cox. Descriptions of seventeen new species 
of Land-shells from the South Sea Islands, from the Cabinet of Mr. 
JOHN BRAZIER.” 


Angas was justifiably worried as to whether the new species 
he had so laboriously determined and described and figured might 
have been anticipated by Cox’s paper. The latter was published 
in Proc. Zool. Soc., London, 1870 (1): 81-85. 
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On Feb. 18th, 1870, Angas says he has described and figured 
Helix boydi in his last paper [but this, according to Iredale (1959) 
was not published and we shall see why later. Angas also states ihat 
the top whorls of the specimens of Voluta thatcheri are gone 50 
that really they are of no valuc whatever. He was evidently not 
aware of the deciduous nature of the protoconch. | 


On May 18th, 1870, Angas is sorry Brazier sent Solomon 
Islands helices to Crosse at the same time as he sent them io Angas 
to describe as new. Two of Crosse’s names will be synonyms of 


Angas’s — “it is a pity that such ‘collisions’ should occur”...... 
“ Curiously enough, Cox also had described...... the same 2 helices 
that Crosse and I had but of course his descriptions were cancelled 
by Dr. Sclater, as my paper was already out...... I quite agree with 


. . . , 
you about the New Caledonian Cypracas being merely diseases.’ 


Angas writes on November 2Ist, 1870:— “I have lately been 
busy at work on a third or supplementary list of the Port Jackson 
siclis EER The Australian Volutes generally are quite a drug 
in the market. V. norrtsst, formerly so rare sells for 3/- or 4/-. No 
French journals now! I suppose poor Crosse has put all his shells 
into a bomb proof cellar & is living on 2 ounces of horse a day. 
Is not this terrible war a disgrace to civilization?...... I send 
you my Photo. It looks very fierce!” 


A similar chatty letter re volutes, etc. is dated April 15th, 
1871. 


Exchanges of shells are mentioned on December 21st, 1871, 
and: “Mr. H, Adams & myself (at Dr. Sclater’s request) always 
correct both yours & Dr. Cox’s papers for the press & take a good 
deal of trouble to see. all is right eee I am sorry to say my Helix 
boydi was described by Gassies in French Journal previously under 


the name of H. villandrei & stated by him to come from New 
” 


After some discussion of the names of Helix Spp, on May 
16th, 1872, Angas tells Brazier: “ Only fancy Voluta ruckeri, Voluta 
norrissi (in fine order) are only worth 1/- each now in the market! 
They have come by the bushel, My friend Admiral Loring shewed 
me the other day a lovely live specimen of Voluta harfordi (Cox) 
which he dredged at Broad Sound in the H.M.S. “ Iris” many years 
AL OA By ihe bye tell Hargreaves that I have just described 
a grand new Volute & named it after him. He shall have a copy 
of the plate & description.” 


The next letter is on crested notepaper, dated April 8th, 
1874, and comes, like later letters, from a new address: 48, Norland 
Square, Notting Hill. It discusses shell exchanges. 


On July 24, 1876, Angas offers to describe and figure shells 
from the “ Chevert ” expedition. “....I am confining myself prin- 
cipally to snails...... I have made up my mind not to describe any 
shell unless I can give a colored figure with it...... i 
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On October 10th, 1876: “The most curious and interesting 
little shell you sent me, dredged in 25 fathoms outside P. Jackson 
Heads is at first sight like a miniature Voluta but it forms a new 
genus for which I propose the new name of Neovoluta...... i 


On March 3rd, 1877: ‘I now make the grand total of species 
from N.S.W. 692!” 


“ I have altered the name of my new genus to Microvoluta.... 
“ Pray do write me soon & accept many thanks from 


Your obliged friend 
George French Angas.” 


This friendly tone is abruptly dropped in Angas’s next letter, 
of September 15th, 1878. [Only one specimen of Laevicardium 
beechei was obtained by the late Fred Strange on the eve of 
the massacre at the Perey Islands. He resents Brazier’s imputation 
in the Proceedings of the Linnean Society of New South Wales 
that a second specimen was purloined from the Australian Museum 
at a time when Angas was on the staff thereof. | 


On January 6th, 1879, Angas accepts Brazier’s explanation 
and resumes the friendly correspondence: “ Your favor of Nov. 6th. 
came duly to hand and I am truly glad to learn from it that Z was 
not the person alluded to...... fs 


Angas travelled to various parts of the world to improve 
his health and on his return to London wrote from Norland Square 
on August 4th, 1884, thanking Brazier for proposing him as a 
Corresponding Member of the Linnean Society of New South Wales. 
“I am”, he says, “already an Honorary Fellow of the Royal 
Society of South Australia, having been elected in 1879.” 


“I send you by this mail a copy of ‘The Little Journal’ 

containing a short sketch of my career...... T 
| will gladly join you in a joint paper on new genera & 
Species........ 

“I sent as a present to the Australian Muscum some 17 or 
so of Bird Skins I collected in Dominica. I made a fine collection 
of butterfles and moths in that island [in 1882 — G.P.W.] — 3 
new butterflies & 2 new moths!” 


A letter of June 5, 1886, is on mourning notepaper. Angas 
“has just lost my darling daughter...... leaving a little motherless 
baby 5 days old, and a lovely boy of one year & 8 months.” 
[Bereavement, illness and exceptionally cold weather have made 
Angas very ill but he hopes to recover and “ go over all the lovely 
shells you have sent me, most carefully...... 2] 


From Norland Square, on June 22nd, 1886, he writes, “ The 
specimens of Helix strabo Brazier pleased me very MMH, 20006 
[Angas is still ill “and can take no solid food of any kind.” The 
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weather continues very cold: “I see the temperature was 15° 


higher in the Arctic Circle off North Cape of Norway than in 
London!!”] 


This was Angas’s last letter to Brazier since he died less 
than four months later. 


In the Mitchell Library papers, one more letter is included, 
but it is evidently from some earlier year, from the old address, 
72 Portland Road, Notting Hill, Nov. 4, but it is cut about and 
the year cannot be determined. — “I want to know if it was old 
Wall or the son, who was assistant taxidermist on board the “ Cur- 
acoa ” — I fancied the old man (formerly Curator of the Museum[) | 
was dead — please tell me*...... 


“I have got some men collecting for me in the Red Sea, 
at the lighthouses........ pi 


And so, in this second essay on “ Conchologists of the Past ”,/ 
we salute George French Angas, pioneer artist-naturalist and modest 
adventurer. He had been to Greece and many parts of the Mediter- 
ranean and ascended Etna, he had “trod the forbidden threshold 
of Moslem palaces”, at St.Sophia, Stamboul, the Goldern Horn, 
visited the Bosphorus and isolated islands of the Atlantic and Pacific, 
climbed mountains in South America, been to St. Helena and 
Ascension, the Antarctic Ocean and round Cape Horn. On one 
occasion he marched barefooted forty miles in a day to arrive at 
Auckland and, earlier in New Zealand, under great dangers and 
difficulties, he had painted tabu objects and buildings of the Maoris. 
He had had his jaw broken by a Sydney tough at Woolloomooloo 
and, according to some manuscript by Gerald Krefft, had been 
knocked down by the then Director of the Australian Museum in 
a heated argument. 


In Angas’s own words (The Kafirs Illustrated, 1849, page B): 
“I felt that I was not born to sacrifice every high thought and 
feeling at the shrine of Mammon: I longed for the natural world; 
and with a glad and thrilling heart, I shook off, as it were, from my 
feet the dust of the city, and went forth alone to the uttermost ends 
of the earth.” 
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* It was the “old man,” William Sheridan Wall — G.P.W. 


+ Conchologists of the Past. 1. Father Xavier Montrouzier (1820- 
1897). J. Malac. Soc. Aust., 11: 59-61, pl. 9. 
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